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ABSTRACT 



This paper uses two stories to illustrate the political 
attitudes of today's youth. The first story, about a group of young people in 

a working class area of St. Paul, Minnesota, who were part of the youth civic 

engagement initiative called Public Achievement, suggests ways to re-engage 
young people with politics. Through this initiative, students engage in the 
politics of public work, negotiating diverse interests for the sake of 
creating things of broad public interest. The second story conveys another 
politics: canvass politics. The paper argues that the canvass embodies a 

Manichean politics in which the forces of good do battle against the forces 

of evil. The second story, about a friend of the author/educator who works 
for the affiliate of a nationwide community organizing network in a large 
urban area, points to obstacles to civic empowerment, including conventional 
ideas of "politics" itself. The story brings to the surface some of the 
hidden elements in what today's college students experience as politics. 
Includes 5 notes . Attached are a survey results form which reports data on 
political attitudes of students and a "Models of Democracy, Citizenship, and 
Politics" chart. (BT) 
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A Tale of Two Playgrounds: 

Young People and Politics 

American Political Science Association, San Francisco 
Harry C. Boyte, Humphrey Institute, University of Minnesota 

Political education - its content and its pedagogy - can open a window into larger 
questions. Let me tell the tale of two playgrounds. They illustrate two different politics. 

The first, drawn from Public Achievement, the youth civic education initiative 
sponsored by the Center for Democracy and Citizenship, is about a different kind of 
politics. This is the politics of public work, a framework we have developed over the last 
decade. Here, young people are conceived civically as co-creators of a democratic way of 
life. Politics has a “jazz-like” quality, negotiating diverse interests for the sake of creating 
things of broad public benefit. We know from evaluations that it is possible to re-engage 
young adults with politics through experiences like Public Achievement. 

The second playground story conveys another politics. I use it to surface some of 
the hidden elements in what today’s college students experience as politics and where 
these elements come from. It draws attention to the door-to-door canvass - a mobilizing 
and fundraising mechanism created by citizen action groups which also purports to 
educate for democracy. The canvass, I will argue, embodies a Manichean politics in 
which the forces of good do battle against the forces of evil. Canvass politics is a 
crystallized version and ideal type of the conception of politics dominant today. 

The first story suggests ways to re-engage young people politically. The second 
story points to large obstacles in the way, including conventional ideas of “politics” itself. 

A Tale of Two Playgrounds 

The first story is about a group of young people in the working class North Rice 
area of St. Paul, part of the youth civic engagement initiative called Public Achievement. 
In this case, Public Achievement teams of 5 , 6 th , and 7 th graders worked four years to 
create a playground. They eventually succeeded, overcoming many obstacles. One leader 
was recognized by Governor Jesse Ventura in his first State of the State address in 1999. 

Watching the St. Paul Public Achievement playground group unfold over the 
years, I know the rich civic and political learning that took place in the school, St. 
Bernard’s. Dozens of children were directly involved and the whole school, parish, and 
neighborhood were all affected. A number of students from Jim Farr’s political sciences 
classes at Minnesota were also involved, coaching the teams of Public Achievement. 

In Public Achievement teams of young people - ranging from elementary through 
high school students — work over the school year on public issues they choose. They are 
coached by adults, who help them develop achievable goals and learn political skills and 
political concepts. At St. Bernard’s, generations of teams continued to work on the issue. 
In order to succeed, teams had to turn neighborhood opinion around on the issue 
(neighbors had originally thought that a playground might be a magnet for gangs). They 
had to get the parish council on their side, negotiate zoning changes with city officials. 
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and raise $60,000 from local businesses. To accomplish these feats, the kids had to leam 
how to interview people, write letters, give speeches, call people on the phone they didn’t 
know. They had to negotiate, make alliances, raise money, map power, do research. 

They also learned about political concepts — power, public life, diverse interests, 
and politics itself. The framework we use in Public Achievement stresses this sort of 
effort as a different kind of politics, what can be called a “public work politics” of 
everyday public problem solving and public creation. Such a politics has deep roots in 
American civic and populist traditions, extending well into the 1 940s, but sharply eroded 
after World War II. At its heart it sees a democratic way of life as something citizens 
create together, not simply through government as proxy. Young people are conceived as 
citizens today, not simply as citizens in preparation. They are co-creators of the 
democratic way of life in their schools, neighborhoods and the larger society and world. 

Last year we had about 1 800 young people doing Public Achievement in 44 sites 
in seven communities, with about 300 coaches. They worked on a large range of issues, 
from teen pregnancy and school violence to environmental concerns and the curriculum 
of their schools. Through evaluations, we have found that young people and college 
coaches, alike, develop many political skills: chairing meetings, interviewing, negotiating 
interests, public speaking, writing lessons, holding each other accountable, researching 
issues, to mention a few. College students and youth of all ages in Public Achievement 
teams also develop a different and favorable view of politics itself as a result of their 
experiences. A couple of years ago Angela Matthews, a visiting young adult leader of 
Public Achievement in Northern Ireland, gave a speech to a Twin Cities PA conference. 

It included young people from third grade through college. She asked, “how many of you 
like politics?” Most - without any prompting - raised their hands. Then she made her 
point: “It’s because we’re doing politics; it’s not simply something politicians do.” 

Joe Kunkel, a colleague at Mankato State University, has the education majors 
coach in Public Achievement. Joe uses two assessments to explore skills and views of 
politics. He has coaches survey of political and professional skills practiced by kids in the 
teams at Dakota Middle School - seventh and eighth grade - in Mankato. This year, 54% 
made a phone call to an adult in authority; 80% interviewed adults; 43 % used a power 
map to identify people to contact; 50% chaired meetings; and 72% spoke in public. 

Kunkel also assigns his college students a concluding essay reflecting on their 
experience. He asks them what the teams they coached learned, in their judgment, and 
also what they themselves learned about “democracy, citizenship, politics, and working 
in groups.” A few quotes are illustrative. “Coming into PA I thought that citizenship 
meant to live in the United States and that politics was something only politicians were 
involved in,” said one. “However as the year went on everything turned into a political 
struggle. I could not believe how big a role politics played even in a Middle School. The 
kids and I had to deal with the principal, workers at Hy_vee, and people at Echo. I am 
proud to say the kids handled this all themselves, but I know exactly how big of a role 
politics will be playing as I enter the teaching world.” 

One of the striking things illustrated by his students’ papers is the latent political 
energies of this generation. “I am amazed by what I have learned,” said one. “Not only 
did I leam to be an effective coach, I also learned about what it means to be an active 
citizen. We as coaches are in a sense renewing democracy for future generations. It has 
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become clear to me through this course that the concept of democracy in America has 
lost much of its luster and it must be restored.” Or another. “First off, I learned something 
fundamental about democracy. Democracy is only what we make it,” said another. “No 
longer do I just sit back and let this crazy democracy machine roll by. If we do not like 
something we can take steps to make the situation better.” 

I could continue with inspiring stories and quotes. But this sense of possibility is 
not the full picture. The problem we face is illustrated by the second story. 

The second story is about a young friend of mine - 1 will call him Mike, keeping 
his circumstances veiled because he hasn’t left his job yet — who works for the affiliate of 
a nationwide community organizing network in a large urban area. A group of kids in the 
neighborhood where he is organizing told him they want to get a playground. Mike, who 
knows about the Public Achievement experience, wanted to see what they could do. 

Mike approached the local organizing director for the citizen group. But she was 
skeptical. “What does a playground have to do with power?” she asked. She feared that 
concentrating on a playground might detract from the upcoming mayor’s race. She 
believed energy should go into mobilizing citizens for clearly “progressive” causes. 

Her conclusion was that Mike could work with the teenagers on the playground 
only under certain conditions. He had to be able to “cut” the issue in a progressive way, 
which is organizing language for identifying a clear enemy and making sure most people 
agree. He had to figure out how it could be used to organize a protest. 

As Mike talked with the kids, this approach didn’t make much sense. It wasn’t 
likely to get a playground, even if they could find out whom in the Parks Department to 
target as an enemy. In any case, through the summer months, the organization became 
increasingly involved in the mayor’s race. Mike felt relief, and so did other staff. “Our 
organizing clay suddenly makes sense when poured into this mold,” Mike commented. 
“Some camaraderie is really beginning to creep into walls that seemed to house folks who 
talked about quitting over cigarettes nearly every day. Campaigning is all about numbers, 
mobilizing the base and turning out the regulars. We don’t even pretend to develop 
leaders or build anything sustaining. We just go out and get the numbers.” 

This episode is telling. Over the last generation, many activist citizen groups 
have emerged that purport to be educating citizens for political life, increasing citizen 
participation, and creating responsive government. But what do they mean by politics? 

I have looked for a number of years at the meaning of “politics” in the most 
successful citizen groups, like the Industrial Areas Foundation network, which includes a 
wide range of political and religious viewpoints and devotes considerable attention to 
developing the public skills of leaders. Moreover, over the past twelve years, the Center 
for Democracy and Citizenship has been directly involved in many action research 
partnerships on citizen politics and civic engagement. These range from Public 
Achievement and the Jane Addams School for Democracy with new immigrants to a 
current university-wide Civic Engagement Task Force at Minnesota aimed at renewing 
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